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CITY   OF   CHICAGO, 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors,  Feb.  21,  1857: 

Ordered,  That  thirty-five  hundred  copies  of  the  Annual  Keport  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  be  printed  for  distribution. 

Attest: 

.  W.   H.  WEIJ.S,  Secrdar'j. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  of  the  City  of 


Chicago. 


Gentlemen  :- 


In  reviewing  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
public  schools  the  past  year,  we  find  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  of  our  citizens 
ill  the  cause  of  education.  No  reasonable  expense 
has  been  spared  to  provide  for  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual training  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city. 
Not  a  single  request  has  been  made  for  the  support 
and  improvement  of  schools,  that  has  not  been  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  granted.  The  High  School  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  and  the  school  itself  organized 
and  welcomed  to  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  Two  large 
and  commodious  Grammar  and  Primary  School  build- 
ings have  also  been  erected  ;  and  no  investment  has 
been  made  more  freely,  because  it  is  well  understood 
that  none  could  be  more  profitable  or  more  secure. 
But  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  city,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  large  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  increasing  our  school  accommodations  dmnng 
the  past  year,  there  has  never  been  a  period  when  the 
demand  for  additional  houses  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
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schools  was  greater  than  at  the  present  time.  Xot 
only  are  most  of  the  school  rooms  of  the  city  filled  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  but  in  several  cases  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  add  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  num- 
ber in  a  room,  after  every  seat  had  been  filled.  In  many 
instances  parents  have  taken  their  children  from  the 
public  schools  on  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  rooms.  The  two  additional  houses  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Inspectors  is  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mate that  can  safely  be  made  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  schools  the  next  year. 

UNEDUCATED  CHILDREN. 

While  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  lib- 
eral provision  made  by  our  city  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  I  trust  also  upon  the  present  healthy 
condition  of  the  schools,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  children  are  growing  up  in 
our  midst,  without  ever  availing  themselves  of  the 
means  provided  for  their  instruction.  Most  of  this 
class  of  children  are  constant  and  punctual  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  various  schools  of  poverty  and 
crime ;  and  though  never  found  within  the  walls  of  a 
school  house,  it  is  to  be  feared  their  education  will 
prove  the  most  expensive  that  is  furnished  to  any  class 
of  our  children. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  a  matter  of  importance,  at  this 
period  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  children  in  our  midst 
of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  who  are  entirely  des- 
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titute  of  school  mstruction.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
cent census  of  the  city,  that  the  number  of  children 
in  Chicago  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years, 
is  about  17,100.  I  take  the  period  between  five  and 
fifteen  years,  because  these  are  generally  regarded  as 
the  limits  of  the  school  age,  though  many  pupils  re- 
main in  school  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  Our 
problem,  then,  is  to  account  for  the  school  instruction 
of  these  17,100  children,  who  are  of  suitable  age  to 
attend  schooL 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  at  any  time  during  the 
year  lSo6,  after  deducting  those  over  fifteen,  was 
8,306.  This  number  taken  from  17,100,  leaves  8,794 
still  to  he  accounted  for. 

The  census  of  the  city  affords  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  private 
schools, ;  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory solution  of  our  question  without  this  knowl- 
edge, I  have  taken  measures  to  secure  a  thorough 
ciinvass  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 
The  result  sh'^ws  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
fifty-six  private  schools  of  various  grades  in  the  city, 
including  the  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  3,85<3  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  To  find  the  whole  num- 
ber attending  the  private  schools  during  the  year,  we 
must  add  to  the  nimiber  now  enrolled,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  about  550,  makine  in  all  4,400.  Tak- 
ing  this  number  from  8,794,  we  have  yet  remaining 
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4,394  cliildrcn  between  five  and  fifteen,  that  have  not 
during  the  year  been  found  a  single  day  in  any  school 
of  the  city,  either  public  or  private. 

In  settling  the  question,  how  many  children  are 
habitually  absent  from  the  schools  who  ought  to  be 
found  in  them,  we  must  make  some  further  reduction 
of  this  number.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  pro- 
vision is  made  by  parents  for  tlie  instruction  of  their 
children  at  home.  There  is  also  a  small  number  of 
children  that  are  either  physically  or  mentally  inca- 
pacitated to  attend  school.  Perhaps  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  those  who  have  obtained  what  may 
be  regarded  a  respectable  education,  and  left  school 
before  reaching  the  age  of  fifteen.  It  would  probably 
be  a  high  estimate  to  put  the  number  embraced  in  all 
these  classes  at  1,000.  No  one  would  think  of  putting 
it  higher  than  1,394.  But  this  number  taken  from 
4,394,  leaves  at  least  3,000  children  in  our  city  who  are 
utterly  destitute  of  school  instruction  or  any  equiva- 
lent for  it. 

This  is  no  theoretical  speculation.  The  fiicts  I 
have  adduced  have  been  collected  and  revised  with  the 
utmost  care.  I  leave  out  of  account  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  those  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  schools,  attend  less  than  a  single  month  in  the 
year,  while  hundreds  of  others  are  so  irregular  in  their 
attendance  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  benefit- 
ted at  all  by  the  instruction  they  receive.  Pupils  em- 
braced in  these  classes  are  ranked  the  same  in  my  esti- 
mates as  those  who  are  punctual  and  regular  in  their 
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attendance  through  the  year.  I  would  gladly  present 
a  different  picture,  but  the  facts  will  not  possibly  admit 
of  it.  The  truth  is  demonstrable,  that  not  less  than 
3,000  children  in  our  city  are  destitute  of  all  proper  in- 
struction during  the  period,  which  is  to  decide  their 
future  character  and  influence  as  citizens  of  a  free  Re- 
public. This  number  is  greater  than  the  average  at- 
tendance of  the  public  schools  during  any  month  in 
the  year  I 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city 
of  Boston,'"  in  a  recent  report,  arrived  at  the  very 
gratifying  conclusion,  "  that  there  are  not  more,  on  an 
average,  than  500  absentees  from  school,  who  deserve 
to  be  blamed  for  non-attendance."  If  Cliicago  com- 
pares unfavorably  in  this  respect  with  some  of  the  older 
cities,  the  difference  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  or  reluct- 
ance to  provide  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  The  causes  of  this  difference  are  mostly  those, 
which  arc  incident  to  the  clianging  character  and  rapid 
increase  of  our  population.  It  is  true  that  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  public  schools  has  had  the  effect  to 
prevent  a  considerable  number  from  entering  them; 
but  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  city,  that  rooms, 
which  afford  liberal  accommodations  for  a  school,  when 

*  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New  York,  in  his  recent  In 
augural  Address,  estimates  the  uumlier  of  children  in  that  city,  who  are  haltitually 
absent  from  school  at  more  than  20,000.  In  Cincinnati  there  are  alx)ut  41,000 
chihiren  of  suitable  age  to  attend  school,  of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  more  Ihaa 
y,000  are  never  found  in  the  schools. 
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a  new  house  is  put  under  contract,  become  excessively 
crowded  during  the  few  months  required  for  its  erec- 
tion. The  distance  of  many  families  from  any  public 
school,  is  another  serious  obstacle  to  the  attendance  of 
children,  especially  those  living  in  remote  parts  of 
the  city. 

But,  while  we  may  find  in  our  peculiar  circum- 
stances an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
this  de})lorable  condition  of  so  large  a  number  of 
children,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  the  fearful  relation  it 
bears  to  the  future  character  and  destiny  of  our  cit3\ 

If  it  be  asked,  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  absentees  from  the  schools,  the  first  and  most 
natural  step  to  be  taken,  is  to  furnish  the  community 
with  information  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evil  that  exists,  and  this  is  the  main  object  which  I 
have  had  in  view,  in  presenting  the  foregoing  facts.  If 
the  citizens  of  Chicago  could  be  brought  fully  to  the 
realise  that  these  3000  chldren,  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance, and  many  of  them  in  want  and  crime,  are  a  dan- 
gerous element  in  our  social  compact,  a  thousand 
almost  imperceptible  infiuences  would  soon  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them,  and  more  tlian  a  thousand  chil- 
dren, now  found  in  the  streets  or  in  haunts  of  vice, 
would  soon  be  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  in- 
genuity of  philanthropists  would  be  tasked  to  devise 
means,  by  which  this  poisonous  stream  might  be  puri- 
fied, before  its  deadly  waters  are  mingled  in  the  full, 
strong  current  of  adult  life. 
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.  By  increasing  the  number  of  schools  so  as  to  furnish 
an  adequate  number  of  teachers,  and  a  proper  amount 
of  room,  and  thus  render  the  schools  more  efficient  and 
attractive,  we  shall  do  much  to  increase  the  number  in 
attendance.  But  when  all  general  measures  have  been 
tried,  as  far  as  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  u})on  the  case, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  class  of  children  will  still 
be  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  unless  some  special 
means  are  adopted  to  bring  them  under  the  influence 
of  school  instruction. 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  law  was  passed  in 
1850,  by  which  every  city  and  town  "is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  make  all  needful  provisions  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  not 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occu- 
pation, growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fifteen  years;  and,  also,  all  such  ordinances  and 
by-hnvs,  respecting  such  children,  as  shall  be  deemed 
most  conducive  to  their  welfare,  and  the  good  order  of 
such  city  or  town."  The  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools 
in  Rhode  Island  has  recently  recommended  to  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  that  state,  the  enactment  of  a  similar  law. 
In  the  city  of  Boston,  the  influence  of  this  act  has  been 
highly  salutary.  "  The  territorial  limits  of  the  city  are 
divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  'Truant  Officer,'  so 
called,  is  appointed  for  each  district.  He  is  required 
to  spend  his  whole  time  during  school  hours  in  trav- 
ersing streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  other  places  in  search 
of  absentees  from  school.'"'''     By  the  eftbrts  of  these 

*  The  folio-wing  account  of  the  labors  performed  by  this  class  of  officers  is 
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officers,  a  large  number  of  children  are  annually  re- 
claimed from  a  life  of  idleness  and  of  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  allurements  of  vice,  and  brought  under  the 
healthful  influence  of  the  })ublic  schools. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  New 
York,  gives  utterance  to  the  following  sentiments,  re- 
specting this  class  of  children : 

"  With  such  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  the  subject,  I  conceive  that,  of  all  the  measures 
within  the  powers  of  this  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city,  the  most  effectual  and  the  one  least  objectionable 
in  its  operation,  would  be  to  district  the  city,  at  first, 
into  about  six  or  eight  districts,  and  appoint  a  judi- 

taken  from  the  Fiftli  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  "f  PuWic  Schools: — 
"There  are  several  different  clashes  of  absentees  One  clnss  is  composod  of  the 
children  whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into  the  city,  and  who,  being  more 
or  less  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  have  neglected  to  find  places 
for  them  at  school.  Whenever  the  truant  officer  finds  any  of  these  children  idle 
in  the  streets  <  f  his  district,  he  makes  snob  inquiries  of  tbein  as  may  be  necessary 
tJ)  asceitain  tlieir  cotuliiion.  If  he  deenis  it  expedient,  he  accompanies  (hem  U> 
Uieir  places  of  residerce,  and  by  conversing  with  their  parents  in  kind  and  re- 
spectful terms,  he  gent  rally  succeeds  in  pursua^'ing  them  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  without  any  show  of  his  authority,  which  should  always  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  until  other  mefliishave  failetl,  and  then  be  exnxised  as  a  last  resort. 

"Another  class  of  absentees  stay  away  from  school  for  want  of  shoes  or  such 
clothes  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  decent  appearance  among  tUe  pupils  at 
school.  By  patient  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  truant  ollicer,  he  can  generally  obtain 
from  various  sources  such  nnv  or  second  hand  ariiclesof  wearing  apparel  as  will 
keep  this  class  of  pupils  respectably  clad,  and  thus  enable  them  to  continue  in 
scheol. 

''  A  third  class  of  absentees  is  composed  of  children  whose  parents  are  soun- 
fortiinale,  or  idle,  or  v  clous,  as  to  require  them  to  stay  away  from  school  for  tlie 
purpose  of  gatliering  fnigrnents  of  fuel  and  of  food  for  the  family  at  home.  The 
odicer  can  donuich  in  Ids  district  to  diminish  the  number  of  th  s  class  of  absentees, 
hut  in  c<ses  of  extreme  poverty  the  absence  cannot  be  prevented,  for  necessity 
knows  no  law. 
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clous,  bonevolentj  kind  person,  male  or  female,  not  a 
mere  hireling,  for  each  district,  to  seek  out  such  chil- 
dren as  do  not  attend  school,  and,  by  kind  and  gentle 
means,  and  by  conversation  with  parents,  endeavor  to 
induce  those  not  acquainted  with  ourtongue,  or  failing 
for  other  reasons,  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools. 
It  is  believed  that  the  good  results  of  such  a  system 
of  visiting  would  be  soon  apparent.  In  addition  to 
tliis,  measures  should  be  taken  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion,  as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  children  at 
school,  and  to  invite,  in  impressing  the  public  mind  with 
this  subject,  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  press,  and 

''The  fourth  and  last  das?  embraces  the  idle  and  dissolute  runaways  from 
school,  who  not  unfrequently  absent  themselves  ai^ainst  the  -wishes  and  commands 
of  their  parents.  Even  such  children  the  officer  tries  to  Avin  tack  to  habits  of 
attendance  and  good  conduct,  and  is  often  successful.  But,  when  other  means  fail- 
he  complains  of  the  oflfender.  wlio  is  arraigned  according  to  law,  and  if  found 
guilty  is  sentenced  to  some  refoimatory  institution  for  a  period  varying  from  one 
to  two  years,  where  he  will  be  iustructed  in  the  common  school  studies,  and  also 
taught  to  1  ibor  at  some  trade,  In  some  cases  the  child  is  sentenced  to  the  State 
Reform  School  during  his  minority,  not  so  much  to  punish  him  as  to  save  him  from 
apparent  ruin,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  growing  up  under  good  influences, 
and  of  becoming  a  good  member  of  society. 

•'  During  the  year  the  three  truant  ofiBcers  have  investigated  about  three  thou- 
sand instances  of  absenteeism.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however  from  tins  state- 
ment, that  three  thousand  diftercnt  children  have  required  attention  from  a  truant 
ofidcer.  Probably  one  thousand  children,  or  even  less,  have  occasioned  this  number 
of  visits,  as  an  officer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  call  on  the  same  individual  six 
nr  eight,  or  even  ten  times  during  the  year  to  keep  him  in  school  About  one- 
third  of  the  one  thousand  absentees  do  not  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  not  being  in 
school,  while  the  remainder  are  more  or  less  censurable  for  their  absence. 

"The  truant  officers  have,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  complained  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  children  as  idle  and  dissolute  and  about  one  hundred  of  them  have  been 
committed  to  various  reformatory  institutions,  where  they  will  receive  proper  in- 
stniction  and  discipline,  and  enjoy  the  means  of  reformation." 
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of  judicial,  executive  and  legislative  authorities  of  the 
city.'' 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
public  schools  the  past  year,  is  the  organization  of  a 
High  School  for  both  sexes ;  embracing  three  distinct 
departments — Classical,  English  High,  and  Normal. 
This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of  October. 

No  other  city  in  the  Union  has  so  early  in  its  his- 
tory manifested  such  liberality  in  the  endowment  of  a 
High  School  for  both  sexes.  In  Boston,  a  public  Lat- 
in School  was  instituted  as  early  as  1G35,  and  an  Eng- 
lish High  School  in  1821  ;  but  these  schools  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  boys  only.  The  arrangements 
for  a  Girls'  High  School  were  not  perfected  till  1855. 
The  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia  was  organized 
in  1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  completeness  of  its  appoint- 
ments and  the  extent  of  its  course  of  instruction.  Its 
only  compeer  at  the  present  time  is  the  Free  Academy 
of  New  York,  which  was  organized  in  1840.  Both  of 
these  schools,  though  open  and  free  to  all  classes,  em- 
brace a  course  of  instruction  that  is  equal  to  an  ordi- 
nary college  course,  and  both  have  the  power  to  confer 
the  usual  college  degrees  ;  but  they  are  for  boys  only, 
and  neither  New  York  nor  Philadelphia  has  yet  made 
any  special  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  girls. 
The  number  and  character  of  the  girls  already  admit- 
ted to  the  Chicago  High  School,  afford  abundant  evi- 
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dence  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Common  Council  in  mak- 
ing the  same  provision  for  them  as  for  the  other  sex. 

Though  our  public  schools  have  heretofore  been 
under  one  general  direction,  thej  have  yet  been  so 
many  separate  institutions,  in  a  great  degree  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  We  have  now  one  central  High 
School,  to  which  all  the  others  bear  the  most  direct  and 
intimate  relation  ;  so  that  the  establishment  of  this 
school  not  only  gives  completeness  to  our  system  of 
public  instruction,  but  serves  also  to  bind  the  other 
schools  more  closely  together. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
to  open  the  High  School  with  a  public  dedication  of 
the  building  and  other  inaugural  ceremonies  ;  but  un- 
expected delays  in  the  completion  of  the  house  and  the 
arrival  of  furniture,  together  with  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  commencing  the  school  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble day,  rendered  this  impracticable. 

Admission  to  the  High  School — The  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  High  School  are  occasions  of  un- 
common interest  to  a  large  class  of  citizens,  embracing* 
the  candidates  and  their  parents,  and  the  schools  with 
which  they  have  been  connected.  It  seems  proper, 
therefore,  that  some  account  should  here,  be  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  examinations  are  conducted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  examination,  each  candi- 
date is  presented  with  a  card  having  some  particular 
nmnber  written  on  it,  by  which  the  candidate  is  known 
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clui'ing  the  day.     On  the  back  of  the  card  are  printef 
several  directions  and  explanations  : 


CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION 

FOR  a.i3m:ission. 


NUMBER. 


s"?2  W 

IKS   «   S   '^ 
O   =1   ..   3      £  fi 


Z^^       r. 


S  o 


S-  3  ^  ^  a 


'  2. 5  =  sJ  J^  ^ 


5*  £  re^^  c  <x> 


3 

i  1 


(ft  rt 

-     O  o 

2  2  3 


CV1 


^3  ^«< 


^3  -^"S 
S  <s  ^  to 


S  C  2  'J  ^ 

°  g  f  «c 

2.1  5.-'^$? 

2  3  0-2.3 

P  !^3'3 

3     b- 

re  E'  -'  :r- 

=  5  =  3 

o  2.re  o 

3  P"  e 


Slips  of  paper  are  next  distributed  among  the  can- 
didates, on  which  they  write  their  names  and  the  num- 
bers on  their  cards.  These  papers  are  collected  and 
carefully  laid  aside,  till  after  the  examination  has  been 
completed  and  the  Board  has  decided  on  the  admissions 
They  are  then  used  to  identify  the  successful  applicants. 
After  attending  to  these  preliminaries,  the  candidates 
are  distributed  in  different  rooms,  and  arranged  at  sep- 
arate desks  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
opportunity  for  communication  with  one  another.  Each 
candidate  is  furnished  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  also 
with  pen.   ink   and  paper.     The  first  set  of  questions, 
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printed  on  slips  of  paper,  is  now  distributed  at  the 
same  moment  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  candidates  are 
allowed  a  definite  time  to  write  out  their  answers ;  usu- 
ally from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half,  according  to 
the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  questions.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  put  the  candidates  as  much  at  ease 
as  possible,  and  secure  them  from  all  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment. If  they  do  not  understand  any  of  the 
requirements,  or  lack  any  little  convenience  for  writing 
out  their  work,  they  are  requested  to  make  known 
their  difficulties  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Each  can- 
didate writes  the  number  of  his  card  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  his  exercise,  before  passing  it  in. 
When  the  time  appointed  for  the  first  exercise  expires, 
the  answers  written  by  the  candidates  are  collected  to- 
gether, and  the  next  set  of  questions  is  distributed 
as  before,  and  so  on,  through  the  day.  Besides  the 
teachers  of  the  school,  on  whom  the  examination  chiefly 
devolves,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors 
and  the  Superintendent  are  in  constant  attendance, 
aiding  and  directing  in  the  different  exercises.  A  large 
part  of  the  labor  still  remains  to  be  performed,  after 
the  candidates  are  dismissed.  Several  days  are  now 
spent  by  the  teachers  in  examining  the  papers  that 
have  been  written.  Every  answer  is  read  with  care, 
and  its  value,  estimated  on  a  scale  of  100,  is  marked 
in  the  margin.  The  sum  of  these  estimates  standing 
against  the  several  answers  on  any  one  paper,  divided 
by  the  number  of  answers  on  the  paper,  gives  the  av- 
erage for  that  exercise.     The  averages  of  each  candidate 
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ill  all  the  difTereiit  branches  are  set  against  the  card 
number  by  which  he  is  known  during  the  examination  ; 
and  the  sum  of  these  averages,  divided  by  the  number 
of  branches,  gives  the  general  average  of  each.  To 
render  the  result  of  the  examination  still  more  reliable, 
the  Principal  of  the  school  and  the  Superintendent 
select  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  w^hose  general 
averages  are  within  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  lowest 
rank  admitted,  whether  above  or  below,  and  revise  all 
the  estimates  with  special  care.  This  course  ensures 
uniformity  in  the  standard  of  judging,  and  also  the 
correction  of  any  slight  errors  that  may  have  occurred 
in  estimating  the  answers  of  any  candidate  who  could 
possibly  be  affected  by  such  an  error.  The  names  of 
candidates  are  never  seen  by  any  one,  from  the  time 
they  are  received  on  the  morning  of  the  examination, 
till  after  this  revision  of  estimates  and  the  final  decision 
of  the  Board.  As  the  cjuestion  of  a  candidate's  admis- 
sion or  rejection  depends  entirely  upon  the  general 
average  of  his  examination,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the  applicants. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  candidates  are  not 
able  to  do  justice  to  themselves;  and  these  instances 
would  be  far  more  numerous  if  the  examination  was 
conducted  orally.  A  large  number  and  variety  of 
experiments  have  been  tried  by  different  Boards  of 
Examiners,  and  they  have  almost  invariably  resulted 
in  the  decision  that  written  examinations  afford  the 
most  reliable  test  of  qualifications,  and  are  on  the 
whole  tlie  most   just  and  satisfactory  to   all  parties. 
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This  mode  of  examining  candidates  is  now  adopted  in 
nearl}^  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union. 

If  any  instance  occurs  in  which  an  applicant  is 
supposed  to  be  rejected  for  insufficient  reasons,  the 
answers  on  which  this  rejection  is  based  are  always  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  in  the  appli- 
cant's own  hand,  and  can  be  examined  at  any  time  l)y 
the  candidate  or  his  friends.  There  have  been  several 
cases  in  which  the  parents  of  applicants  have  called 
at  the  office  for  this  purpose,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  the  party  inter- 
ested has  not  been  perfectly  satisfied,  after  making  the 
examination,  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  just. 

The  examinations  thus  far  have  been  confined  to 
Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Arithmetic  and  History  of  the  United  States.  In  con- 
ducting the  examination  in  Reading,  each  candidate  is 
requested  to  read  two  passages,  one  in  poetry  and  one 
in  prose.  The  estimates  in  Penmanship  are  based  upon 
the  written  answers  which  are  given  in  the  other 
branches. 

The  following  are  the  questions  employed  at  the 
examination  in  December  : 

O  E  O  G  11  A  1*  H  Y. 

1.  For  what  purpose  arc  Latitude  and  Longitude  used,  and  how  would  you  find 
the  ditterence  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  of  two  places  ? 

2.  Is  the  length  of  a  degree  of  Latitude  oyerywherc  the  same  ?   of  a  degree  of 
Longitude?     If  not,  state  and  explain  the  differences. 

3.  Name  the  principal  States  of  Europe  andthoir  Capitals. 

4.  Mention  all  the  Seas,  Gulfs  and  the  Bays  on  the  coast  of  Europe. 

r>.    Namo  and  dcscribo  all  the  princi}vil  RvYers  of  the  Western  Continent  flowing 
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info  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  or  into  Gulfs  and  Bays  emptying  into 

them. 
C.    Describe  the  State  of  Virginia,  including  its  boundaries,  capital  and  other 

cities,  rivers  and  mountnins. 
7.    Give  the  names  and  situations  of  the  loftiest  Mountain  peaks  on  the  Western 

Continent. 
S.    Mention  the  principal  Mountain  chains  in  Europe.    Where  are  they  found  and 

in  what  direction  do  they  extend  ? 
9.    Describe  Bolivia,  including  its  boundaries,  capital,  cities,  rivers,  deserts  and 

lakes. 
10.    Tell  what  you  know  of  China, 

AUITHMETIC. 

1 .  What  is  the  greatest  Common  Divisor  of  125,350  and  365  ? 

2.  Add  1^  square  foot  and  i^  foot  square  ? 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  any  sura  to  double  itself  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
simple  interest? 

4.  Give  the  taljle  of  square  measure  ? 

5.  Divide  fj  cf  3  ^  by  :  of  J^ ,  and  explain  each  step  of  the  process. 

6.  What  is  the  interest  of  $1,200.66  for  5  years  6  months  and  2  days,  at  0  per 
cent,  per  annum  ? 

7.  What  kind  of  a  fraction  is  the  following :  —  ?    Change  it  to  a  simple  one. 

85 

8.  Define  the  terms  -  Promissory  Note,-'  "Bank  Discount,"  '' Present  Worth," 
"Usury."' 

9.  What  is  the  square  root  of  988,001  ? 

10.    A  owes  B  $300,  to  te  paid  as  follows :  $50  in  2  monlhs ;  $100  in  5  months  ; 
the  rest  in  8  months.    At  what  time  can  the  whole  be  paid  at  once  ? 

(Candidates  should  be  particular  to  hand  in  their  solutions  in  full,  so  that  the  different  steps 
taken  in  explaining  the  process  may  be  plainly  seen.) 

a  R  A  M  M  A  K. 

1.  What  is  the  voice  of  verbs? 

2.  IIow  do  nouns  and  pronouns  express  person  ? 

3.  Name  and  decline  the  relative  pronouns  and  their  compounds. 

4.  What  is  Case? 

5.  How  are  adjectives  compared? 

<;.    What  are  the  essential  properties  of  verbs? 

7.     What  is  a  regular  verb?    Is  the  verb  to  hear  regular  or  irregular? 

<8.    What  are  the  elements  recognized  in  analyzing? 
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9.     Purse  the  words  italicized  in  tlie  foUowiag  : 

^'Jiamed  Marmion's  mcat'thy  cheek  \\V.vJlrt, 
And  sliook  liis  veri/Jruine  for  ire." 

10.     Analyze  tlie  ri»l](»\viiig  : 

"  Tlien  in  this  Huine  Itoat  Iiesidf, 
Sat  two  coiurudes  old  iiinl  tried." 

HIST  C)  11  Y. 

1.  Wlmt  can  you  say  of  De  Soto  ? 

2.  1  ell  what  you  know  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
'.i.     Give  an  account  of  Massasoit. 

4.  Describe  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  Give  some  account  of  lloj^er  Williams. 

6.  Relate  incidents  connected  with  the  Massacre  of  Wyoming. 

7.  Name  the  principal  battles  of  the  Revolution  in  which  the  Americans  were 
successful. 

S.    Give  an  account  of  the  seige  of  Yorktown. 
9.     Tell  what  you  know  of  Connnodore  Perry. 

10.    In  what  is  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  Stati-s  vested?     What  are  the 
legal  qualifications  of  members,  and  what  is  the  ba.^is  df  npresentation? 


Believe, 
Receive, 
Separate, 
Agreeable, 


Infinite, 
Impression, 
Creation, 
Inversion, 


S  P  K  L  L  I  N  O. 

Coercion,  Swarthy,  Neighboring, 

Confectionery,     Awaken,  Amnmnition, 

Invisible,  Prohibit,  Science, 


Calculation,         Continuance,     Christian. 


The  first  examination  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  was  held  July  15th,  1856.  The  whole  numher 
examined  was  158.  Of  these,  114  were  admitted, 
and  41  rejected.  The  per  cent,  of  correct  answers 
required  for  admission  at  this  examination  was  ffty. 
A  special  examination  was  held  Oct.  1st.,  for  those 
only  whose  rank  at  the  previous  examination  stood 
as  high  as  forty  per  cent.,  and  those  who  had  been 
detained   from   the    examination   by    sickness.      The 
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number  admitted  at  this  examination  was  11,  and 
the  nnniber  rejected  24.  At  the  examination  held 
Dec.  19th,  the  whole  number  of  applicants  was  204; 
of  whom  51  were  admitted  and  153  rejected.  The 
per  cent,  of  correct  answers  required  for  admission  at 
this  examination  v^'2i^  fifty-seven. 


Result  of   Examinations  of  -Applicants  for  Admission  to  the  High 
School  During  the  ytar  1856. 
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Summary  from  Public  Schools: 

326 

71 
397 

|U1 

185 

43| 

48 

Private  Schools  i 

35 
jl76 

36 
221 

49 
44; 

50 

Suni'ry  from  both  Public  and  Private  Schools: 

49 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  applicauts, 326 

do        do  admitted, 141 

do        do  rejected, 185 

Per  cent,  of  admissions, 43 

Average  percent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined,. ...    48 
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PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  applicants 11 

do        do  admitted, 35 

do        do  rejected, 36 

Per  cent,  of  admissions, 49 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined, 50 

SUMMARY  OF  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  number  of  applicants, 39t 

do         do  admitted, 1*16 

do        do  rejected, 221 

Per  cent,  of  admissions, 44 

Average  per  cent,  of  scholarship  of  whole  number  examined, ....   49 

The  next  examination  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  will  tal^e  place  in  July, 

"  Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Academical 
Department  of  said  High  School  until  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  nor  to  the  Teacher's  Department  until 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  sustained  an  exam- 
ination upon  those  studies  pursued  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  a  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Inspectors. 

"  No  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High  School 
after  it  shall  have  been  organized  one  year,  unless  they 
have  attended  some  public  Grammar  School  the  year 
next  preceding  the  time  of  application  for  admission, 
and  shall  have  been  residents  of  Chicago  during  that 
year.  And  after  the  High  School  shall  have  been 
organized  two  years,  no  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to 
said  school  unless  they  have  attended  some  public 
Grammar  School  the  two  years  next  preceding  the 
time  of  application,  and  shall  have  been  residents  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  during  those  two  years. 

"  Pupils  applying  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
who  have  not  been  residents  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
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one  or  more  years,  must  have  attended  some  public 
Grammar  School  in  this  city,  unless  previously  qual- 
ified. 

''There  shall  be  a  department  in  the  High  School 
expressly  for  the  qualification  of  female  teachers, 
which  shall  be  styled  the  "Normal,"  or  "Teachers' 
Department."  Graduates  of  this  department  shall 
have  preference,  other  things  being  equal,  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  for  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools. 

"The  term  of  attendance  upon  the  High  School 
necessary  for  graduation  shall  be,  in  the  Teachers'  De- 
partment, tAvo  years  ;  Classical  Department,  three 
years  ;  English  and  Classical  Departments,  four  years."* 

It  is  essential  to  a  complete  system  of  free  schools, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  thorough  course 
of  instruction  in  the  higher  as  well  as  lower  branches 
of  study  and  discipline,  and  such  an  education  Chicago 
now  freely  offers  to  the  humblest  of  her  children.  But 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  make  this  provision 
for  those  whose  time  allows  them  to  pursue  a  more 
extended  course  of  study,  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  High  School  are  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by 
the  influence  it  exerts  upon  its  own  pupils.  Before  the 
opening  of  the  New  York  Free  Academy,  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  advanced  for  its  establishment, 
was  the  influence  it  would  exert  upon  the  common 
schools  ;  and  after  it  has  completed  the  seventh  year 
of  its  existence,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  their  last 
Keport,  appeal  to  its  history  as  evidence  that  this 
expectation  of  its  projectors  has  not  been  disappointed. 

*  City  Ordinauccs. 
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As  early  as  1844,  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Philadelphia,  in  speaking  of  the  High  School  of 
that  city,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  "the  influence 
of  the  institution  upon  the  other  schools  is  believed  to 
be  worth  more  than  all  it  cost,  independent  of  the 
advantages  received  by  its  actual  pupils."  Similar 
sentiments  are  embodied  in  the  School  Reports  of 
Cincinnati,  Providence,  and  other  cities.  Although  it 
is  now  but  a  few  months  since  the  opening  of  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  it  is  already  exercising  a  salutary 
influence  through  every  grade  of  the  public  schools. 
Rightly  directed,  this  influence  has,  in  other  cities, 
been  found  to  do  more  to  elevate  the  lower  schools 
than  any  other  agency  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
who  are  expecting  soon  to  offer  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  High  School.  While 
they  are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object,  they  become  in  turn  so  many 
examples  by  which  those  below  are  stimulated  to 
increased  diligence  and  zeal,  and  thus  a  healthy  tone 
of  action  is  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

The  rule  requiring  a  period  of  attendance  upon 
the  public  schools,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the 
High  School,  is  essential  to  the  greatest  improvement 
of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  ;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  other  cities,  that  all  the  substantial  benefits  of 
this  rule  are  gained  by  requiring  a  single  yearns 
attendance  upon  the  public  schools.     I  would,  there- 
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fore,   suggest  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  rescind  or 
modify  the  rule  requiring  two  years'  attendance. 

Organization. — No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the 
Board  of  Inspectors,  to  give  the  High  School  a  right  di- 
rection at  the  beginning;  and  I  believe  that  such  an  insti- 
tution could  hardly  be  opened  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, with  a  better  system  of  classification  and  instruction, 
or  with  greater  promise  of  permanent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. The  three  Departments — Classical,  English  High 
and  Normal — are  now  fully  and  distinctly  organized  un- 
der one  general  direction,  as  parts  of  a  complete  system 
of  higher  education.  Provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  the  class  in  G-erman  already 
numbers  forty-seven,  and  the  class  in  French  forty. 
The  Board  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
a  Principal  who  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  situation 
which  he  is  called  to  fill.  To  his  practical  wisdom  and 
untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school,  it  is  in 
a  great  degree  indebted  for  the  elevated  position  it  has 
already  attained.  Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  who  have 
assisted  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School 
at  the  present  time,  is  one  hundred  and -fifty-one.  Of 
these,  fifty  belong  to  the  Classical  Department,  seventy- 
nine  to  the  English  High,  and  twenty-two  to  the  Nor- 
mal Department.  The  building  has  accommodations 
for  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  pupils.  The  ave- 
rage age  of  the  pupils  in  the  High  School,  on  the  1st 
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of  January,  1857,  was  fifteen  and  seven-twelfths  years. 
The  average  age  in  the  Classical  Department  was  fif- 
teen and  six- twelfths  ;  in  the  English  High  Department, 
fifteen  and  one-twelfth,  and  in  the  Normal  Department, 
seventeen  and  nine-twelfths.  The  Normal  or  Teachers' 
Department,  which  has  opened  under  favorable  aus- 
pices, is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  system 
of  public  schools ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  female  teachers  employed  in  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  will  hereafter  be  fur- 
nished by  our  own  Normal  School. 

Written  Examinations. — Besides  frequent  oral 
reviews  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  at  the  close 
of  each  term  the  several  classes  are  subjected  to  a  writ- 
ten examination  on  all  the  general  topics  to  which  they 
have  attended,  and  no  pupil  is  advanced  to  a  higher 
class  till  he  has  fully  established  his  claim  to  the  new 
position.  These  written  reviews  are  among  the  most 
successful  means  that  can  be  employed  for  securing 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship.  Several  topics 
are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and  the  pu- 
pils are  required  to  expand  them  as  fully  and  accurate- 
ly as  possible.  Each  pupil  is  seated  by  himself,  and 
furnished  with  pen  and  paper;  but  receives  no  assist- 
ance, direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text- 
book. This  mode  of  examining  a  class  accomplishes  at 
least  three  important  objects  at  the  same  time.  It 
affords  a  thorough  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivating 
freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language;  and  it 
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furnishes  a  valuable  discipline  to  the  pupil's  mind,  by 
throwing  him  entirely  on  his  own  resources. 

Furniture. — Most  of  the  furniture  of  the  building 
was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Chase  &  Son,  of  Buffalo,  from 
specifications  furnished  by  the  Superintendent.  It  is 
believed  to  combine  the  best  elements  of  the  most  ap- 
proved patterns  in  use.  In  style  of  workmanship  it  is 
equal  to  the  best  Boston  furniture,  while  the  expense 
to  the  city  has  been  several  hundred  dollars  less  than 
the  same  work  would  have  cost,  if  it  had  been  ordered 
from  Boston  or  New  York. 

Librarij. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  School 
Inspectors,  N'ov.  29,  1856,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
with  characteristic  liberality,  presented  the  following 
communication  : 

'*  To  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors: 

"In  the  beautiful  High  School  edifice  recently 
erected  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  our  city,  is  a 
room  appropriated  for  the  use  of  a  library.  That  apart- 
ment is  yet  unoccupied.  I  propose  to  give  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  commence  what  I  hope  will  soon  be- 
come a  respectable  and  useful  High  School  Library.  I 
would  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
expend  the  money  in  j)urchasing  such  reading  matter 
as  they  may  deem  appropriate;  and  to  prepare  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  its 
proper  use  and  presentation. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

F.  MOSELEY." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
at  the  same  meeting  : 
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^^  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors 
hereby  tender  to  Flavel  Moseley,  Esq.,  our  high  appre- 
ciation of  his  untiring  and  well  directed  efforts  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  education  in  this  city; — that  we  cher- 
ish a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  past  munificence,  in 
providing  the  free  use  of  books  for  the  indigent  children 
attending  our  public  schools;  that  we  now  most  hearti- 
ly express  to  him  our  sense  of  obligation,  for  his  gene- 
rous and  timely  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
establish  a  Libray  in  our  new  High  8chool  edifice;  and 
that  we  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  in  the  confident 
belief  that  an  example  so  worthy  of  imitation  will  be 
followed  by  similar  acts  of  liberality  from  others,  for 
the  elevation  and  improvement  of  our  public  schools." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
designs  of  the  donor,  and  the  books  have  already  been 
purchased.  They  will  be  transferred  to  the  High 
School  building  as  soon  as  a  suitable  case  can  be  com- 
pleted to  receive  them. 

Apparatus. — The  most  pressing  want  of  the  High 
School  that  still  remains,  is  a  supply  of  suitable  appa- 
ratus for  illustration  and  experiment  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  science.  It  is  impossible  to  give  satisfac- 
tory instruction  in  such  branches  as  Chemistry,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Surveying,  without  the  aid  of  appara- 
tus, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  immediate  provision 
will  be  made  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Course  of  Study. — The  following  course  of  study 
and  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  In- 
spectors : 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  DEPARTMENT. 

1 .  Preparatory  Studies  reviewed,  using  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

2.  Warren's  Physical  Geography. 

3.  Weber's  Universal  History. 

4.  Ancient  Geography. 

5.  Greenleaf  s  National  Arithmetic. 

6.  Greenleaf  s  Algebra. 

7.  Davies's  Legendre. 

8.  Plane  &  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

9.  Mensuration. 

10.  Gillespie's  Surveying. 

11.  jS'avigation. 

12.  Crittenden's  Elementary  Book-keeping, 

13.  Botany. 

14.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens. 

15.  Higher  Astronomy. 

16.  Cutter's  Physiology. 

17.  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy. 

18.  Youmans's  Chemistry. 

19.  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

20.  Bhetoric. 

21.  Logic. 

22.  Wayland's  Political  Economy. 

23.  Principles  of  Government. 

24.  Wayland's  Mental  Philosyphy. 

25.  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

26.  Etymology. 

27.  English  Literature. 

28.  Hiilard's  First  Class  Reader. 

29.  Drawing. 

30.  Yocal  Music. 

31.  German  or  French. 

Woodbury's  German  Series. 
Fasquelle's  French  Course. 

32.  Recitations  and  Compositions. 
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normal  department. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7, 12,  13,  14,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
German  and  French;  both  optional. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  14,  16,  17,  26,  28,  30,  32. 

Andrews's  and  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammars. 

Harkness's  Arnold's  First  and  Second  Latin  Lessons. 

Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Andrews's  Ca3sar. 

Johnson's  Cicero. 

Bowen's  Yirgil, 

Andrews's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 

Crosby's  Greek  Grammar. 

Crosby's  Greek  Lessons. 

Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Felton's  Greek  Reader. 

Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 

Owen's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Liddell  and    cott's  Greek  Lexicon. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  High  School,  because  it  is  a  new  feature 
in  our  school  system,  and  because  it  is  less  generally 
understood  than  the  organization  and  arrangements  of 
the  other  schools. 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  High  School  edifice  was  completed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1856.     The  whole  value  of  the  building  and  fur- 
niture is  about  $50,000.     The  plans  of  the  house  were 
4 
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furnished  by  my  predecessor,  J.  C.  Dore,  Esq.,  and  the 
Illinois  State  Agricultural  Society  awarded  him  a 
Diploma  and  Premium  for  the  "Best  Design  for  High 
School  Building.''     It  is  an  honor  to  the  city. 

Considerable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced 
during  the  present  season  from  the  defective  arrange- 
ments for  warming  the  High  School,  but  these  difficul- 
ties will  probably  be  removed  before  another  winter. 

Two  first  class  G-rammar  and  Primary  School 
houses,  with  accommodations  for  600  j)upils  each,  were 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1856.  Each  building  embraces 
both  a  Grammar  and  a  Primary  Department.  One  of 
them  is  situated  in  the  North  Division,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Chicago  Avenue  and  Dearborn  Street,  and  the 
other  in  the  South  Division,' near  the  Orphan  Asylum. 
They  are  both  constructed  according  to  the  most 
approved  plans,  and  afford  specimens  of  school  archi- 
tecture that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  houses 
in  other  cities.  They  are  divided  into  rooms,  each  of 
which  will  accommodate  about  60  pupils,  designed  for 
the  immediate  charge  of  one  teacher.  By  this  means  the 
general  supervision  of  the  school  is  divided  among  all 
the  teachers;  tlius  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
discipline  and  lessening  its  severity.  The  seats  and 
desks  for  the  pupils  were  made  by  Messrs.  Chase  &  Son, 
of  Buffalo,  from  specifications  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  are  believed  to  possess  in  a  high  degree 
the  qualities  of  durability,  neatness  and  convenience. 
Each  room  in  the  Grammar  Departments  is  furnished 
with  56  single  seats  and  desks,  and  each  room  in  the 
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Primary  Departments  with  64.  This  is  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  pupils  than  are  usually  given  to  one 
teacher  in  the  best  organized  schools,  but  a  much 
smaller  number  than  each  teacher  is  required  to  instruct 
in  the  other  schools  of  our  city.  The  value  and  impor- 
tance of  providing  single  seats  and  desks  for  pupils 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  best  teachers,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  labor 
and  care  connected  w'th  the  oversight  and  disciplir.e  of 
a  school,  is  removed  by  the  use  of  them.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  school  evils,  and  that  which  requires  the 
most  constant  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  is  communication,  or  whispering.  In  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  it  is  a  prii^ciple  of  universal  appli- 
cation, that  so  long  as  the  temptations  to  wrong-doing 
are  within  the  power  of  the  pupil  to  resist,  so  long  he 
will  gain  moral  strength.  Every  successful  effort  to 
overcome  temptation,  is  itself  an  important  acquisition 
of  moral  power.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temp- 
tations to  evil  are  just  heijond  the  pupil's  power  to  re- 
sist, every  time  he  yields  to  them,  his  moral  power  is 
lessened  in  the  same  degree.  How  important,  then, 
that  the  temptations  to  whispering  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  removed,  by  providing  each  pupil  with  a 
separate  seat  and  desk.  How  much  better  for  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  commend  the  pupil  for  good  con- 
duct, than  to  have  him  tempted  beyond  his  strength, 
and  then  be  obliged  to  censure  or  punish  him  for  yield- 
ing ;  and  how  important  that  the  forming  period  of 
childhood  should  be  sub-jected  to  none  but  the  most 
salutary  influences. 
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Description  of  the  School  Building  near  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum^ in  District  No.  7.  By  the  Architect,  Francis 
Foster,  Esq. 

The  main  body  of  the  building  is  78  by  58  feet, 
with  central  projections  17  by  2  feet,  making  the  width 
of  the  building  at  the  centre  62  feet.  The  first  and 
second  stories  are  each  13  feet  stud,  and  the  third  story 
is  1 6  feet  stud.  The  partitions  between  the  school  rooms 
are  all  deafened  with  brick  nogging.  The  exterior 
walls  of  the  first  story  are  16  inches  thick,  the  remain- 
der 12  inches  thick,  laid  with  the  best  of  Chicago  bricks. 
The  underpinning  is  three  feet  above  the  surface,  and 
together  with  the  exterior  window  and  door  trimmings, 
are  composed  of  the  best  of  white  Athens  stone,  with 
"drove"  margin  and  bush-hammered  centre.  The 
cornice  is  of  wood,  and  the  frieze  of  the  entablature  of 
brick  in  pannel  work. 

The  basement  walls  are  2  feet  thick,  of  quarried 
block  building  stone  ;  the  base  course  is  4  feet  wide. 

The  floors  are  all  deafened  between  the  timbers 
with  common  mortar  2  inches  thick. 

The  first  and  second  stories  each  contain  four 
school  rooms,  and  the  third  story  contains  two  school 
rooms  and  a  lecture  room.  The  school  rooms  are 
31  by  27  feet  and  the  lecture  room  is  54  by  36  feet. 

The  basement  is  8  feet  in  the  clear  and  is  perfect- 
ly dry,  and  will  be  occupied  as  play  rooms  in  stormy 
weather,  with  ample  room  for  furnaces  and  fuel,  wash- 
basins and  other  essential  conveniences. 

The  registers  in  the  various  rooms  for  heating  are 
immediately  over  the  furnaces,  obviating  the  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  use  of  horizontal  hot  air  pipes. 
The  ventiducts  are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
from  the  warm  air  registers,  and  contain  two  ventila- 
ting registers  in  each  room,  one  near  the  floor  and  the 
other  near  the  ceiling.  The  action  of  the  ventilation  is 
fticilitated  by  placing  the  ventiducts  in  contiguity  with 
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the  gas  flues  from  the  furnaces,  and  capping  them 
above  the  roof  with  large  galvanized  iron  ejectors. 

The  windows  are  furnished  with  inside-folding 
blinds,  with  rolling  slats. 

There  are  ten  wardrobes  which  average  a  size  of 
10  by  7  feet,  all  furnished  with  stout  school  clothes 
hooks. 

The  stair-ways  are  constructed  in  half  flights, 
with  oak  treads,  and  are  remarkably  easy,  and  are 
closely  ceiled  from  the  rail  to  the  stringer. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  finish  is  grained  in  oak^ 
with  oil  graining,  and  has  two  coats  of  the  best  of 
vanish. 

The  new  house  in  District  No.  10,  is  similar  in 
its  general  plan  to  that  in  the  South  Division.  The 
Architects  were  Messrs.  Van  Osdell  k  Baumann.  The 
cost  of  erecting  these  two  houses  was  about  $25,000 
each. 

The  Board  of  Inspectors  has  recommended  to 
the  Council,  that  measures  be  taken  to  erect  two  large 
Grammar  and  Primary  school  houses  in  the  West  Di- 
vision, during  the  present  year,  on  the  sites  now  occu- 
pied by  the  frame  houses  in  Districts  No.  8  and  No.  9. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  general  prosperity 
in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city.  The 
system  of  classification  which  was  so  thoroughly  and 
successfully  introduced  during  the  two  previous  years, 
has  been  continued  with  the  same  favorable  results. 

If  any  class  of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  city 
are  deserving  of  special  commendation,  for  the  most 
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constant  and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
employers,  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  fully 
entitled  to  this  reward.  If  parents  would  more  fre- 
quently visit  these  schools,  and  witness  the  daily  efforts 
of  the  teachers  to  mould  aright  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
their  children,  and  learn  more  of  the  perplexities  and 
trials  to  which  teachers  are  subjected,  they  would  feel 
more  strongly  their  obligation  to  those  who  are  placed 
in  loco  parentis  during  so  large  a  portion  of  the  waking 
hours  of  their  children.  I  beg  leave  to  present  this 
paragraph  to  every  parent  as  a  special  card  of  invita- 
tion from  the  teachers  of  his  children,  to  visit  them  at 
least  once  every  quarter.  The  teachers  are  always 
"at  home"  during  school  hours,  and  both  they  and 
the  children  will  furnish  the  best  entertainment  in 
their  power.  If  fathers  cannot  find  time  to  visit  their 
children  at  school  so  often  as  once  a  quarter,  is  this 
too  much  to  expect  of  mothers?  I  cannot,  however, 
believe  that  any  father  who  really  has  the  welfare  of 
his  children  at  heart,  will  desire  to  excuse  himself  from 
spending  at  least  one  or  two  hours  a  year  in  witnessing 
their  progress  at  school. 

1  would  suggest  that  a  public  examination  of  each 
of  the  schools,  as  often  as  once  a  year,  to  which  the 
friends  of  the  pupils  shall  be  specially  invited,  may  be 
desirable,  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  par- 
ents and  others  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  whether  parents  dis- 
charge their  whole  duty,  either  to  the  teachers  or  to 
themselves,  by  inviting  those  to  whom  they  commit 
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the  guidance  of  their  children  to  the  social  intercourse 
of  the  family  circle  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  parents 
do  not  often  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  their  children,  or 
the  value  to  the  teacher  of  a  home  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  his  pupils.  Parents  may  do  much  by 
cultivating  these  friendly  and  familiar  relations,  not 
only  to  spread  sun-light  over  the  path  of  teachers,  but 
also  to  enable  them  to  discharge  more  intelligently  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  the  children  committed  to 
their  care. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
schools  the  past  year,  has  been  the  irregular  attend- 
ance of  the  scholars  and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
rooms. 

Attendance. — The  attendance  of  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools  during  the  year,  is  here  presented  : 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  enrolled, 8542 

Average  number  enrolled, 3688 

Average  daily  attendance, 2606 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled, ....  31 
Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  the  average  number  enrolled,. . .     tl 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  "per  cent,  of  ave- 
rage attendance  in  the  several  schools  on  the  average 
number  enrolled  : 

School  No.  1,  Grammar  Department, 82 

Primary  "  81 

"     No.  2,  Grammar  "  80 

''         "       Primary  "  63 


"  Primary 
No.  4,  Grammar 

"  Primary 
No.  5,  Grammar 

"       Primary 
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School  No.  3,  Grammar  Department, 85 

70 

81 

58 

80 

61 

Branch  School  64 

No.  6,  Grammar  Department, 79 

"       Primary  "  66 

No.  7,  Grammar  "  63 

Primary  "  63 

No.  8,  Grammar  "  V5 

Primary  "  69 

No.  9,   Grammar  "  69 

"       Primary  "  64 


Average  per  cent,  of  the  Grammar  Schools, 80 

Average  per  cent,  of  the  Primary  Schools, 66 

Average  per  cent,  of  both  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 71 

Of  the  8542  children  enrolled  during  the  year,  it 
appears  that  considerably  less  than  one  half  were 
members  of  the  schools  at  any  one  time ;  and  of  3688, 
the  average  number  enrolled  as  members  of  the  schools, 
an  average  of  1082  were  absent  every  day  in  the  year. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  unsatisfactory  account  to 
present,  a,nd  it  is  obvious  that  our  schools  can  never 
attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence  unless  the  standard 
of  punctuality  can  be  improved. 

If  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  children  belonging 
to  the  schools  are  always  absent,  there  is  a  sacrifice  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  expense  of  sustain- 
ing the  schools  ;  for  it  is  much  easier  to  instruct  any 
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number  of  pupils  that  are  always  punctual,  than  the 
same  number  that  are  irregular  in  their  attendance. 
But,  great  as  this  evil  is,  and  it  is  a  loss  to  the  city  of 
more  than  $11,000  a  year,  it  is  of  far  less  magnitude 
than  the  injury  that  is  done  to  the  character  and  pro- 
gress of  the  schools. 

If  the  habitual  absence  or  tardiness  of  certain 
scholars  did  no  other  harm  than  to  destroy  their  own 
progress,  the  greatest  injury  would  very  justly  fall  upon 
the  offending  party;  but  their  irregularity  arrests  the 
progress  of  a  whole  school.  This  is  a  species  of  rob- 
bery, which  calls  loudly  for  some  corrective. 

A  comparison  of  the  averages  of  punctuality  at- 
taind  in  several  different  cities,  will  perhaps  aid  us  in 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  our  own  standard.  The  ratio 
of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  enrolled  at 
any  time  during  the  year,  will  best  exhibit  the  degree 
of  irregularity  and  interruption  to  the  progress  of  the 
schools. 

Per  cent,  of  Attendance  on  the  whole  number  enrolled  du- 
ring the  year,  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  : 

Boston, T8 

Cleveland, TO 

Bufifalo, 56 

Cincinnati, 52 

New  York, 35 

Chicago, 31 

The  changing  character  of  our  population  would 
lead  us  to  expect  a  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole 
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enrollment  of  the  year,  below  that  of  most  other  cities; 
but  it  cannot  afford  a  satisfactory  reason  for  a  percen- 
tage so  low  as  thirty-one.  Much  less  does  it  afford  a 
justification  of  the  1082  daily  absences  of  those  who 
are  actual  members  of  the  schools. 

I  have  made  some  efforts  to  ascertain  the  per  cent, 
of  tardinesses  in  the  different  schools,  but  the  standard 
of  marking  has  not  been  the  same  in  all  cases,  and  the 
records  are  in  other  respects  too  imperfect  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  reliable  report.  They  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently full  to  show  that  the  interruptions  from  this 
source  have  been  hardly  less  serious  than  those  occa- 
sioned by  absences. 

A  more  exact  and  uniform  record  of  attendance 
was  commenced  in  all  the  schools  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1857,  and  special  efforts  are  made  by  the  teachers 
to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  punctuality.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  believe  a  very  much  higher 
average  is  attainable,  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
present  year  will  witness  a  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect.  An  exact  and  permanent  record  of  every 
case  of  absence  or  tardiness  is  itself  an  important  agent 
in  correcting  the  evil.  The  publication  of  the  percen- 
tage of  absence  and  tardiness  for  each  school,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  has  also  been  found  to  exert  a  highly 
favorable  influence.  It  is  always  safe  to  appeal  to  the 
self-respect  of  pupils,  and  to  a  proper  regard  for  the 
good  opinion  of  their  friends  and  associates.  By  the 
aid  of  this  daily  record,  and  by  frequent  and  pointed 
anecdotes   and    illustrations,    connecting    punctuality 
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with  every  other  element  of  character  that  is  worthy 
and  noble,  teachers  may  do  very  much  to  excite  the 
ambition  of  pupils,  and  sometimes  through  them  of 
parents  also,  to  correct  the  ruinous  habit  of  irregulari- 
ty in  attendance. 

The  High  School  has  already  risen  to  a  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  attendance.  From  its  opening  in  Octo- 
ber, to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
on  the  average  number  enrolled,  was  ninety-six.  This 
is  higher  than  the  average  per  cent,  in  the  High  Schools 
of  most  other  cities.  It  would  not  of  course  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  children  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools  to  reach  this  standard;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  an  example  will  stimulate  them  to  rise  as 
near  to  it  as  possible. 

The  evil  of  irregular  attendance  is  now  universal- 
ly regarded  as  the  greatest  that  exists  in  connection 
with  the  free  school  system,  and  the  one  most  difficult 
to  correct.  Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  imposing  certain  penalties  and  forfeitures 
upon  pupils  that  are  habitually  absent  or  tardy.  In 
St.  Louis,  the  Board  of  Directors  have  established  a 
rule,  that  ' '  any  scholar  who  shall  be  absent  from  school 
three  half  days  in  as  many  consecutive  weeks,  shall  for- 
feit his  or  her  seat,  unless  such  absence  shall  have  been 
unavoidable  and  caused  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control." 

An  inspection  of  the  monthly  returns  of  the  teach- 
ers, furnishes  some  additional  information  respecting 
the  attendance  of  the  several  schools. 
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The  largest  attendance,  during  every  month  of  the 
year,  was  in  School  No.  3,  and  the  smallest  in  No.  7. 

The  attendance  increased  in  all  the  schools  during 
the  first  part  of  the  year.  All  except  No.  8  had  their 
minimum  in  July.  The  attendance  of  No.  2  and  No.  5 
was  less  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  at  the  commence- 
ment; in  all  the  other  schools  it  was  greater.  The 
greatest  increase  during  the  year  was  in  No.  8.  The 
attendance  of  No.  1  fluctuated  most  during  the  year, 
and  that  of  No.  8  least. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  enrolled 
in  1856,  including  those  of  the  High  School,  is  greater 
than  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  1855,  by  1751. 

Crowded  Rooms. — The  crowded  condition  of  the 
school  rooms  is  not  only  a  serious  evil  in  itself,  but 
creates  a  necessity  for  an  inadequate  supply  of  teach- 
ers in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  After 
providing  a  teacher  for  every  room,  and  in  several  in- 
stances placing  two  teachers  in  the  same  room,  there 
have  still  been  somewhat  frequent  cases  in  which  a 
teacher  has  been  obliged  to  assume  the  charge  of  more 
than  twice  as  many  pupils  as  one  teacher  can  instruct 
to  advantage. 

The  attention  of  different  Boards  of  Education 
has  been  turned  somewhat  extensively  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  properly  be 
instructed  by  one  teacher,  in  our  graded  schools. 
In  a  few  instances,  they  have  established  this  number 
as  high  as  sixty,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  have 
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decided  in  favor  of  a  lower  number.  In  New  York, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  about  one  for  every 
fifty  scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  one  for  every 
forty  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  In  Boston,  one  teacher 
is  allowed  for  every  fifty  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
and  one  for  every  sixty  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  In 
Cincinnati,  one  teacher  is  allowed  for  every  forty-five 
pupils.  In  the  Primary  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  the  num- 
ber is  limited  to  sixty  for  each  teacher;  and  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  to  sixty  for  one  teacher,  and  fifty 
for  each  additional  teacher.  In  Baltimore,  the  number 
is  limited  to  sixty.  This  limitation  refers  in  most  cases 
to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  and  the  actual  attend- 
ance is  much  less  in  all  the  cities  here  cited,  except 
Cincinnati,  than  the  number  given.  In  Baltimore,  for 
instance,  the  average  attendance  for  each  teacher,  in 
1856,  was  only  forty-five,  while  the  prescribed  number 
was  sixty. 

In  our  own  schools  there,  are  several  teachers 
at  the  present  time  to  whom  is  committed  the  sole 
instruction  of  more  than  twice  sixty  pupils  each.  This 
evil  has  not  arisen  from  a  want  of  either  disposition  or 
means  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  furnish  a  suitable 
number  of  teachers,  but  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  rooms  in  which  additional  teachers  could  be  placed, 
if  they  were  appointed.  This  difficulty  is  obviated 
in  the  two  houses  erected  the  last  season,  and  will 
probably  be  removed  in  the  other  Districts  as  soon 
as  the  city  is  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  schools. 
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Instruction. — During  the  first  years  of  school  in- 
struction, no  pains  should  be  spared  to  make  the  school 
room  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  perceptive  facul- 
ties should  at  this  period  receive  much  more  attention 
than  the  reflective.  Both  the  body  and  the  mind  re- 
quire frequent  relaxation,  and  neither  should  be  con- 
fined long  at  a  time.  Most  of  the  Primary  Schools  of 
the  city  are  at  present  so  constituted  that  the  youngest 
children  are  obliged  to  sit  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  day  without  either  relaxation  or  employ- 
ment. In  several  of  these  schools,  from  200  to  300 
children  are  brought  together  in  the  same  room.  If 
the  same  freedom  and  familiarity  were  allowed  in  a 
room  with  this  number  that  might  safely  and  properly 
be  indulged  in  a  room  of  only  50  or  60  children  under 
the  eye  of  a  single  teacher,  the  confusion  and  noise 
would  become  intolerable. 

If  children  of  five  and  six  years  are  to  be 
confined  in  school  six  hours  a  day,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  they  should  have  some  means  of  enter- 
tainment during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
that  is  not  occupied  with  school  exercises.  When 
circumstances  permit,  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  duty  to  introduce  a  variety  of  intellectual 
and  physical  recreations,  and  not  allow  the  first  years 
of  school  instruction  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of 
confinement.  This  is  of  course  impracticable,  when 
each  teacher  has  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  a  hundred 
or  more  children. 

The  best  means  that  has  yet  been  devised  by  which 
young  children  can  furnish   entertainment  for  them- 
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selves,  is  the  use  of  a  slate  and  pencil.  Even  this 
resource  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  our  large 
Primary  Schools.  The  introduction  of  two  or  three 
hundred  slates  in  the  same  room,  with  their  noisy 
frames  and  pencils,  in  the  hands  of  as  many  primary 
scholars,  could  not  be  suffered.  It  has,  however, 
seemed  to  me  not  only  practicable  but  highly  desirable, 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  introduce  a  considerable 
number  of  small  paper  slates,  known  as  "noiseless 
slates ;"  and  I  have  already  made  more  than  one  inef- 
fectual effort  to  procure  a  supply  of  them  through  the 
different  stationers  of  the  city.  The  new  school  houses 
are  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  different,  and  no 
impediment  exists  in  them  to  the  free  use  of  slates 
and  pencils  by  all  the  children. 

The  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  generally  taught 
in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  Most  of  the 
primary  teachers  combine  very  successfully  the  ana- 
lytic and  synthetic  methods  of  teaching  children  to 
read.  Words,  and  letters,  and  sounds  are  presented 
in  their  proper  connection  and  relation,  and  the  lessons 
are  rendered  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils. 
Special  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Reading  is  taught  in  most  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  Without  any  attempt  at  oratorical 
display,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  proper  use  of 
emphasis  and  inflections,  and  pupils  are  seldom  allow- 
ed to  leave  a  piece  till  they  are  able  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  author. 
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Ill  the  efforts  of  teachers  to  secure  distinctness  and 
accuracy  of  enunciation,  pupils  are  required  to  give  the 
elementary  sounds  of  words  that  occur  in  the  reading 
lessons,  during  all  the  different  stages  of  their  course. 
This  method  is  now  constantly  employed  in  most  of 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  with  the  happiest 
results.  There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which 
its  importance  appears  not  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Of 
all  the  essential  qualification  of  teachers,  there  is  no 
one  in  which  candidates  are  more  frequently  found  de- 
fi.cient  at  their  examination  before  the  Board  of  Inspect- 
ors, than  in  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  language.  In  a  community  where  so  many  chil- 
dren enter  the  public  schools  without  the  knowledge 
of  a  single  word  of  English,  and  where  so  many  who 
have  learned  the  use  of  English  words  pronounce  them 
with  a  foreign  accent,  the  ability  to  analyze  the  sounds 
of  which  our  speech  is  composed,  must  obviously  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  successful  instruction  in  the 
act  of  speaking  and  reading. 

Among  the  other  branches  in  which  the  schools 
afford  examples  of  special  excellence  in  modes  of  in- 
struct* on,  mention  should  be  made  of  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar.  As  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  is  emphatically  the  Arithmetic  of  practi- 
cal life,  and  the  foundation  of  all  written  Arithmetic, 
it  is  incorporated  as  one  of  the  leading  branches  in 
both  the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  exerts 
an  important  influence  upon  the  mental  habits  of  the 
pupils. 
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There  are  still  a  few  classes  in  which  the  study  of 
English  Grammar  is  too  much  a  mechanical  routine 
of  forms;  but  it  is  due  to  most  of  the  teachers  to  say 
that  the  principles  of  Grammar  are  so  applied  by  them 
as  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  thorough  understanding 
of  the  structure  of  the  language.  If  more  time  were 
spent  in  written  exercises,  embodying  and  illustrating 
the  principles  of  Grammar,  it  would  in  many  cases  be 
an  improvement. 

Geography  is  generally  well  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  many  of  the  classes  in  this  branch  should  give 
more  attention  to  the  construction  of  maps  on  the 
black-board. 

Orthography  is  probably  taught  more  thoroughly 
than  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the  present  day;  but  the 
examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  exhibit  many  remarkable  cases  of  bad  spelling 
in  the  applicants  from  both  the  public  and  the  private 
schools. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  subject  of  school  discipline  is  not  difficult  to 
discuss  in  the  abstract;  but  it  is  a  delicate  task  to 
apply  it  to  particular  schools.  That  good  order  and  a 
ready  compliance  with  the  directions  and  wishes  of 
the  teacher,  are  essential  to  the  success  of  every  school, 
is  a  point  on  which  all  are  agreed;  but  dilTerent  teach- 
ers adopt  widely  difierent  measures  to  accomplish  this 
object.  One  labors  to  secure  the  confidence  and  kind 
regard  of  his  pupils,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  all  his  re- 
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quireraents  are  dictated  by  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire 
to  advance  their  best  interests.  Another  appeals  to 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  connecting  punishment  with 
wrong  doing,  and  follows  every  offense  with  the  penal- 
ty which  the  rules  require.  He  may  even  succeed  in 
satisfying  both  his  pupils  and  their  parents  that  the 
steps  he  is  taking  are  necessary  to  the  order  and  im- 
provement of  the  school. 

One  of  these  teachers  commences  his  efforts  before 
the  tendencies  to  misconduct  have  ripened  into  action, 
and  avoids  the  necessity  for  punishment;  while  the  other 
delays  till  his  rules  are  violated,  and  is  then  compelled 
either  to  punish  the  offender  or  abandon  his  rules  and 
with  them  all  hope  of  subordination  and  improvement. 
If  now  we  reason  from  cases  like  these,  that  a  neces- 
sity for  punishment  implies  incapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  govern,  we  shall  do  great  injustice  to 
many  of  the  most  worthy  and  successful  teachers  we 
have.  In  schools  constituted  like  those  of  Chicago, 
cases  will  sometimes  arise  in  which  the  best  teacher 
in  the  world  would  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  for  the  misconduct  of  his  pupils. 
Instances  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  no  other 
course  will  bring  a  wayward  scholar  to  reflect  long 
enough  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  higher  and  better 
influences  to  gain  a  lodgment  in  his  mind. 

If.  then,  on  the  one  hand,  we  rest  satisfied  that  a 
teacher  has  done  his  whole  duty  when  we  find  that  his 
punishments,  though  frequent  and  severe,  are  not  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offenses  committed,    we    are  in 
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danger  of  giving  sanction  to  punishments  which  under 
the  management  of  a  more  skillful  teacher  would  have 
been  wholly  unnecessary.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if 
every  punishment  inflicted  by  a  teacher  is  to  be  a 
means  of  rendering  his  name  odious;  if  he  is  not  to  be 
sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  school  di- 
rectors and  parents,  the  right  arm  of  his  authority  is 
paralysed.  This  very  lack  of  sustaining  influence  will 
be  the  means  of  increasing  greatly  the  necessity  for 
punishment,  which  might  be  avoided  if  the  right  to  in- 
flict it  were  never  called  in  question. 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  that  the 
ability  to  manage  a  school  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  punishment,  is  an  attainment  of  the  highest 
order;  and  while  I  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  city 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  equal  number  of  teach- 
ers that  I  have  ever  seen  associated  together,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  I  believe  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  several  of  our  schools  might  be  some- 
what lessened,  without  affecting  unfavorably  the  stand- 
ard of  discipline  and  order.  I  make  this  suggestion 
with  the  more  confidence,  from  having  observed,  that 
in  most  of  the  schools  good  order  is  secured  with  com- 
paratively little  severity,  and  under  circumstances 
equally  unfavorable.  The  main  question  at  issue,  is 
not  whether  corporal  pun  shment  is  to  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  but  how  far  can  the  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  it  be  reduced,  without  detriment  to  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

In  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  remove  as  far  as 
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possible  the  necessity  for  school  punishments,  he  must 
of  course  find  other  means  to  check  and  control  every 
tendency  to  irregularity  and  insubordination.  The  first 
and  most  important  of  these  must  be  sought  in  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  teacher.  He  must  have  the  abil- 
ity to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  love  of  virtue  and  every 
adorning  excellence,  for  its  own  sake. 

School  Registers. — Among  all  the  measures  that 
have  been  adopted  to  inspire  pupils  with  self  respect 
and  a  laudable  ambition  to  secure  a  good  name,  none 
has  been  found  more  effectual  than  the  use  of  School 
Registers,  in  which  a  permanent  record  is  made  of  the 
pupil's  standing  and  progress  from  day  to  day,  and  a 
general  summary  or  average  carried  out  at  the  end  of 
the  week  or  month.  Each  pupil  is  thus  enabled  to  ob- 
serve his  own  standing  in  respect  to  Punctuality,  Schol- 
arship, and  Deportment.  The  Register  is  at  all  times 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  pupils'  friends,  and 
affords  the  means  of  communicating  freely  with  parents 
whenever  the  teacher  deems  it  desirable. 

The  consciousness  that  these  elements  of  character 
and  scholarship  are  permanently  recorded,  is  an  abid- 
ing and  potent  influence  with  ever}-  pupil  who  is  not 
lost  to  the  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  friends.  A 
constant  and  judicious  use  of  such  a  Register  will  not 
imfrequently  reduce  the  necessity  for  corporal  punish- 
ment twenty-five  and  even  fifty  per  cent.  If  a  teacher 
created  the  necessity  for  one-fourth  of  the  punishment 
he  inflicts,  he  would  not  be  tolerated  in  school  a  single 
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day.  If  he  can,  by  a  proper  use  of  the  School  Register, 
lessen  the  necessity  for  punishment  one-fourth,  and  neg- 
lects to  avail  himself  of  this  means,  how  much  less  cul- 
pable is  he  to  be  regarded  ? 

All  the  schools  have  recently  been  furnished  with 
a  new  set  of  Registers,  in  which  an  account  is  kept  for 
each  pupil,  sufficiently  full  to  enable  the  teacher  at  the 
close  of  the  month  to  ascertain  his  rank  of  Punctuality, 
of  Deportment,  and  of  Scholarship,  and  the  General 
Average  of  all  these  results.  This  last  column  shows 
also  the  relative  standing  of  each  pupil  in  his  class.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  these  Registers  will  be  so 
employed  as  to  aid  materially  in  raising  the  standard 
of  discipline  and  scholarship  in  all  the  public  schools. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  meet  at  School 
No.  1,  on  the  second  Saturday  of  every  month,  for 
mutual  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  There  has  been  a  full  attendance  at  these 
meetings  the  past  year,  and  the  interest  of  the  various 
exercises  has  been  well  sustained. 

The  Institute  affords  opportunity  for  the  Super- 
intendent to  communicate  freely  with  the  teachers  on 
all  matters  of  general  interest  in  relation  to  the  schools; 
and  the  teachers  here  become  better  acquainted  with 
one  another,  and  learn  each  other's  views  and  modes 
of  discipline  and  instruction.  Model  classes  are  pre- 
sented from  the  different  schools,  and  a  great  variety 
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of  practical  questions  relating  to  the  routine  of  the 
school  room  are  freely  and  familiarly  discussed. 

I  trust  the  ladies  of  the  Institute  will  excuse  me,  if 
I  suggest  that  they  have  not  in  all  cases  met  their  pro- 
portion of  responsibility  in  sustaining  the  exercises; 
but  I  take  pleasure  in  saying,  that  since  the  opening 
of  1857,  they  have  not  only  assumed  their  full  share 
of  labor,  but  have  shown  themselves  abundantly 
able  to  edify  and  instruct  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  listen  in  silence.  The  "Chicago 
Teacher  "  is  a  valuable  accession  to  our  monthly  pro- 
gramme of  entertainment. 

The  meetings  of  the  Institute  in  May,  June,  and 
September,  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  and  dur- 
ing the  other  school  months  of  the  year,  at  half  past 
nine. 

moseley  fund. 

In  January,  1856,  Flavel  Moseley,  Esq.,  presen- 
ted to  the  city  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  invested  as  a 
part  of  the  School  Fund,  and  the  interest  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  text-books  for  indigent  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools. 

This  fund  is  now  bearing  interest  at  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  several 
hundred  indigent  children  have  already  been  aided  by 
it  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

foster  medals. 

The  interest  of  this  community  in  the  public 
schools  is  not  confined  to  the  action  of  the  Common 
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Council  and  Board  of  School  Inspectors.  The  atten- 
tion of  private  citizens  is  already  turned  to  the  im- 
portance of  elevating  these  fountains  of  character  and 
influence. 

The  library  of  the  High  School  and  the  fund  for 
providing  indigent  children  with  text-books,  were  both 
established  by  a  single  individual,  during  the  year 
1856 ;  and  we  have  now  to  record  the  bounty  of  an- 
other of  our  generous  and  philanthropic  citizens. 

The  following  communication  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  Doctor  John  H.  Foster  to  the  Mayor  and 
Common  Council: 

"For  the  encouragement  of  scholarship  and  good 
conduct,  and  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  and  appli- 
cation among  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  I  herewith  give  to  said  city  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  trust,  to  be  deposited  with  the  agent  of 
the  school  fund  and  his  successors  in  office,  (should  the 
city  deem  it  expedient),  and  to  constitute  a  part  of 
said  fund,  but  to  be  kept  by  said  agent  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  account  or  fund,  and  to  be  loaned  out  by 
him  at  interest  forever.  The  interest  arising  from  the 
same  to  be  paid  semi-annually,  and  to  be  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  School  Inspectors,  or  the  Board  hav- 
ing control  of  the  public  free  schools  of  Chicago,  to 
be  used  by  them  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  said  city,  in  purchasing  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze  medals,  or  diplomas,  to  be  annually  or  oftener 
awarded  by  them  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  Grammar  Schools 
of  said  city." 

The  Council  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  do- 
nation of  Dr.  Foster,  and  returned  him  an  expression 
of  thanks  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  city. 
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The  following  Resolution  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Inspectors: 

"  The  Board  of  School  Inspectors  having  been  no- 
tified, that  Doctor  John  H.  Foster  has  presented  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  procuring 
medals  and  other  rewards  of  merit  for  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  of  the  free  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
city, 

Resolved^  That  the  letter  of  Dr.  Foster  to  the 
Mayor  and  Common  Council,  accompanying  this  dona- 
tion, and  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  there- 
on, be  entered  upon  our  Journal,  and  that  the  thanks 
of  this  Board  be  presented  to  Dr.  Foster  for  this  timely, 
appropriate,  and  munificent  donation." 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 

The  terms  of  the  public  schools  commence  on  the 
second  day  of  January,  the  Monday  after  the  last  Fri- 
day in  April,  and  the  first  Monday  in  September ;  and 
close  two  weeks  before  the  last  Friday  in  April,  the 
second  Friday  in  July,  and  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
December ;  provided,  that  when  the  second  day  of 
January  occurs  later  in  the  week  than  Wednesday, 
then  the  schools  are  not  to  commence  till  the  following 
Monday. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  City  Charter,  the 
Board  of  School  Inspectors  is  hereafter  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,   instead  of  seven,   and  to  be  styled 
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the  Board  of  Education.  This  Board  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  classes  of  five  members  each  ;  those  of  the 
first  class  to  vacate  their  seats  at  the  expiration  of  tlie 
first  year;  those  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  second,  and  those  of  the  third  class  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  third  year;  so  that  five  new  members  will 
be  appointed  every  year,  to  succeed  those  whose  term 
of  office  will  expire.  The  members  appointed  after  the 
first  year  will  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  will  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  first  of  May. 


EVENING  SCnOOLS. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  the  present  winter, 
of  organizing  a  free  Evening  School  for  both  sexes. 
It  was  opened  in  West  Market  Hall  the  first  week  in 
January. 

The  charge  of  the  school  was  voluntarily  assumed 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Principal  of  School  No.  3, 
assisted  by  Misses  Kennicott,  Reed,  Bickford,  M.  E. 
"Wadsworth,  and  H.  Culver,  and  Messrs.  Moore,  Del- 
ano and  Woodard,  who  are  all  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  by  Messrs.  Pearson,  Culver,  and  Sheilling. 

The  use  of  the  Hall  was  furnished  by  the  city,  and 
the  instruction  has  been  gratuitous. 

The  school  commenced  with  about  sixty  scholars, 
but  the  number  soon  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  this  has  since  been  about  the  average  attendance. 
7 
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The  pupils  have  been  instructed  in  Reading,  Writ- 
ing, Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and  the  simpler  forms  of 
Accounts,  Familiar  lectures  have  also  been  given 
twice  a  week  in  Geography,  and  once  a  week  in  Phys- 
iology. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  has  been  208. 

Number  of  males      under  20, 95 

"      "  over    20, 62 

"         "  females  under  15, 38 

over    15, 13 

Occupations.  —  Shoemakers,  10;  Carpenters,  13; 
Wagoners,  3;  Tailors,  3;  Blacksmiths,  3;  Painters,  4; 
Printers,  2;  Clerks,  4;  Mattress  Makers,  3;  Stone  Cut- 
ters, 2;  Shingle  Makers,  2;  Baker,  1;  Wood  Turners,  2; 
Furrier,  1;  Gun  Smith,  1;  Drayman  1 ;  Cigar  Maker,  1; 
Pedler,  1;  Masons,  5;  Milliners,  2;  Yest  Makers,  6; 
Girls  doing  Service,  10,  Most  of  the  others  are  com- 
mon laborers. 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  from* 
the  want  of  a  permanent  room  and  a  more  systematic 
organization.  Whenever  the  Hall  has  been  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  the  exercises  of  the  school  have  neces- 
sarily been  suspended.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  large 
schools  during  the  day,  and  do  not  always  feel  that 
they  can  devote  three  evenings  a  week  to  this  object. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils  has  been  as  marked  as  in  any  of  the 
day  schools  of  the  city.  About  seventy-five  of  the 
whole  number  were  unable  to  read  or  write  the  English 
language  when  they  entered  the  school.     Many  of  these 
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are  now  able  to  read  in  the  common  reading  books, 
and  to  write  qnite  a  legible  hand. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  this  school  most  carefully,  that  it  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  practicability  and  importance  of 
Evening  Schools  for  a  large  class  of  young  persons  that 
are  necessarily  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  day 
schools. 

Evening  Schools  are  embraced  in  the  educational 
system  of  most  other  cities,  and  special  provision  is 
made  for  their  direction  and  support.  The  question  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  the  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago, whether  the  wants  of  our  own  city  do  not  re- 
quire some  permanent  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  this  class  of  schools. 

INDUSTRIA.L  SCHOOLS. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  three  Industrial 
Schools  in  each  Division  of  the  city,  conducted  by  an 
association  of  benevolent  and  self-denying  ladies,  and 
sustained  by  private  bounty.  These  schools  are  accom- 
plishing a  most  important  work,  by  gathering  together 
a  large  number  of  children  that  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  public  schools,  and  bringing  them  under  whole- 
some and  elevating  influences.  Of  all  the  special  agen 
cies  that  are  in  operation  to  reduce  the  number  of  ig- 
norant and  vagrant  children  among  us,  the  Industrial 
Schools  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  successful. 
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reform  school. 

The  Reform  School,  located  about  five  miles  ^outh 
of  the  city,  is  an  important  branch  of  the  educational 
system  of  Chicago.  While  we  have  over  three  thou- 
sand children  that  never  attend  the  public  or  private 
schools  of  the  city,  and  while  ignorance  and  crime  con- 
tinue to  associate  together,  we  shall  have  no  lack  of 
candidates  for  the  Reform  School.  Many  of  the  boys 
admitted  to  this  institution  the  past  year,  have  here 
received  their  first  lessons  of  school  instruction. 

Mr.  Nichols,  the  Superintendent,  has  adopted  a 
system  of  discipline  which  is  worthy  of  observation 
and  study  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  management 
of  children.  No  one  could  be  more  successful  in  dis- 
covering and  calling  forth  the  good  that  remains  in 
those  that  have  been  abandoned  to  habits  of  vagrancy 
and  crime.  The  boys  soon  learn  to  respect  themselves, 
and  the  door  to  usefulness  is  opened  before  them. 
Good  principles  and  good  habits  are  made  to  appear 
attractive,  and  every  good  effort  is  kindly  rewarded. 
Under  these  genial  influences,  hope  is  excited,  and  with 
it  a  laudable  ambition  to  improve.  Such  is  the  mould- 
ing power  of  the  teacher  who  understands  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  education. 

If  all  the  teachers  of  the  city  would  visit  the  Re- 
form School,  and  witness  the  success  of  Mr.  Nichols  in 
gaining  the  affections  of  wayward  boys,  and  study  his 
methods  of  eradicating  bad  principles  and  habits  by 
cultivating  good  ones,  they  would  find  themselves  am- 
ply rewarded. 
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SCHOOL  FdND. 

The  School  Section  of  the  original  Township  is 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  All  but  four  of 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-two  blocks  of  this  section 
were  unfortunately  sold  for  about  $33,000,  before  the 
general  advance  in  the  price  of  real  estate.  The  re- 
maining four  blocks  are  now  valued  at  about  $860,000. 

The  amount  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  school  fund, 

within  the  limits  of  the  city,  is  estimated  at $1,030,000 

Amount  of  real  estate  out-side  of  the  city 30,000 

Money  loaned,  principal, 42,000 

do.       do.      interest,  to  be  called  in  if  necessary 10,000 

Whole  amount  of  school  fund, $1,112,000 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  this  fund  is  not  now  available,  and  much  of  it 
is  leased  on  very  low  rents. 

The  school  fund  of  Chicago  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  city  of  the  Union,  except  St.  Louis;  and  there 
are  only  twelve  of  the  thirty-one  States  that  have  a 
school  fund  as  large  as  that  of  Chicago. 


expenditures  for  the  support  of  schools. 

The  whole  expense  of  supporting  the  public  schools 
during  the  year  1856,  may  be  reduced  to  three  gene- 
ral heads : 
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1.  Salaries  of  Teachers,  including  also  salary  of  Superinten- 
dent, paid  by  the  scliool  fund, $23,365 

2.  Incidentals,  including  fuel,  repairs,  care  of  buildings,  ofBce 
expenses,  printing,  &c., 6,355 

3.  Rent  of  school  houses,  including  interest  on  buildings  and 

lots  belonging  to  the  city,  estimated, 1 1,200 


Amount, $40,920 

This  amount,  divided  by  8542, the  whole  number 
of  pupils  instructed,  shows  the  expense  for  each  scholar 
to  have  been  $4,79. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  several  different  cities,  reduced  to  the  basis  here 
adopted  for  Chicago  : 


'New  York,. . 
Cincinnati,  .  . 
Philadelphia, 
Boston,  .... 
Chicago,. .  . . 


Cost  of 
Instruction. 


5753,853 

U9,tl3 

502,102 

341,874 

40,920 


No.  of    I    Cost  per 
Scholars.  !  Scholar. 


138,570|  $5,44 

16,673'  8,98 

54,8131  9,16 

23,7781  14,37 

8,5421  4,79 


The  High  School  was  not  opened  till  late  in  1856, 
and  two  large  Grrammar  and  Primary  Schools  have  been 
organized  the  present  winter.  We  may  therefor  ex- 
pect that  the  whole  cost  of  instruction  and  the  average 
cost  for  each  pupil,  will  be  consideraby  higher  in  1857 
than  they  were  in  1856. 

W.  H.  WELLS, 
Superintendent  of  Fuhlic  Schools. 


ATTENDIX. 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS. 

1856-57. 

FLAYEL  MOSELEY,  Chairman, 
LUTHER  HAVEN, 
DANIEL  MuILROY, 
PHILO  CARPENTER, 
EDWARD  W.  BREWSTER, 
GEORGE  M   HIGGINSON, 
BENJAMIN  F.  ADAMS. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

W.  H.  WELLS, 

onficc,  (14  T.ako  Strcft,  up  ^tai^s. 
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BOARD    OF  EDUCATION. 

1857-58. 


FLAYEL  MOSELEY, 
LUTHER  HAYEN, 
JOHN  H.  FOSTER, 
GEORGE  M.  HIGGINSON, 
PHILO  CARPENTER, 
DAYID  M.  BRADLEY, 
JOHN  C.  DORE, 
FREDERICK  BAUMANN, 
MICHAEL  TIERNAN, 
JOSEPH  P.  BROOKS, 
HENRY  G.  MILLER, 
DANIEL  McILROY, 
EDWARD  W.  BREWSTER, 
JAMES  WARD, 
PERINS  BASS. 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 

(SALARIES  AS  REVISED  MARCH  2S,  1857.) 

CHICAGO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Monroe  Street,  between  Halsted  and  DeaPlaines.) 

Charles  A.  Dnpee,  Principal, $1500 

Ira  Moore, 1000 

Edward  C.  Delano, 900 

Leander  H.  Potter, 800 

Raphael  Guthmann,  three  hours  a  day, 600 

Sarah  A.  E.  Walton, 500 
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/' 
SCHOOL  No.  1. 

(Madison  Street,  betwcon  State  and  Dearborn.) 

O.  B.  Hewett,  Principal $1000 

Anna  E.  Whittier, 400 

Alice  L.  Barnard, 400 

Fannie  Nicol, 450 

Julia  M.  Sawyer, 325 

M.  Amanda  Ramsdell, 325 


SCHOOL  No.  2. 
(Corner  of  Clark  and  Harrison  SM'oets.) 

Willard  Woodard,  Principal, $1000 

Carrie  J.  McArtlmr, 40o 

Lavinia  C.  Perkins, 400 

Margaret  Shields, 500 

Clandene  P.  Packard, 325 

Marion  A.  Grennell, 300 


SCHOOL  No.  3. 

(Madison  Street,  Ijctween  Halsted  and  Union.) 

Daniel  S.  Wentwortli,  Principal,  -iil-lOO 

Helen  Culver, 400 

Mary  L.  Reed, 400 

Adelia  Wadsworth, 450 

Sarah  E.  Tibbetts, 350 

Charlotte  C.  Xisbett, 300 

Caroline  E.  Bickford, 300 

Branch  of  No.  3. 

(Jefferson  Street  Church,  bctwi-ini  Wasliington  aiid  .^[adi.«0I1.) 

Susan  A.  Culver, $400 

Jennie  E.  McLaren, 250 

8 
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SCHOOL  No.  4. 

(Corner  of  Ohio  and  La  Salle  Streets.) 

Alden  G.  Wilder,  Principal, $1200 

Anna  M.  Duffy, 400 

Deli>hia  A.  Dean, 400 

Cynthia  J.  Barnes, 500 

Lucy  E.  Ransom, 325 

Lizzie  S.  McConnell, 2T5 

SCHOOL  No.  5. 

(Corner  of  Division  and  SedgAvick  Streets.) 

William  Drake,  Principal, $1000 

Marion  B.  Sinclair, 400 

Emma  Dickermau, 875 

Agnes  M.  Manning, 450 

PliC^e  J.  Chapman, 325 

Naomi  Dongall, 300 

Branch  of  No.  5. 

(Larral)L't'  Street  ) 
Plmma  Hooke, $325 

SCHOOL  No.  6. 

(Corner  of  Owen  and  Sancamon  Streets.) 

Austin  D.  Sturtevant,  Principal, $1200 

Fannie  II.  Smitli, 400 

Annie  Kennicott, 350 

Amanda  S.  Duncan, '. 500 

Mary  C.  Wadsworth, 325 

Kate  K.  Pvaworth, 325 

/  SCHOOL  No.  7. 

(Corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Monterey  Streets.) 

Bradford  Y.  Averill,  Principal, $1000 

Catharine  C.  Fox, 450 

Marv  E.  Doble, 300 
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SCHOOL  No.  8. 

(Corner  of  Waneii  and  Wooil  Strcots.) 

]lciiry  M.  Keith,  Principal, llOOO 

Julia  E.  W.  Keith,  425 

SCHOOL  No.  9. 

(Union  Street,  near  Twelfth.) 

George  W.  Spofford,  Principal, ^800 

Louisa  M.  Lane, 400 

Susan  E.  Ransom, 300 

SCHOOL  No.  10. 

(Corner  of  Chestnut  and  Wolcott  Streets.) 

Appleton  H.  Fitch,  Principal, $1000 

Elizabeth  11.  Bennett, 30(i 

Maria  Hawley, 800 

Fauiiie  ]5rown, 400 

Georgiana  Budington, 300 

Allie  Loveless, 300 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC. 

AVilliam  Tillinghast, $1000 


-•-►- 


BOUNDARIES  OF   DISTRICTS. 


No.  1.  That  portion  of  the  South  Division  situated  between  the 
main  branch  of  the  Chicago  river  and  Jackson  street. 

No.  2.  That  portion  of  the  South  Division  situated  between 
Jackson  street  and  Twelfth  street. 

No.  3.  That  portion  of  the  West  Division  bounded  north  by 
Randolph  street,  west  by  Sheldon  and  Loomis  streets,  and  south  by 
Polk  street. 
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No.  4.  That  portion  of  the  North  Division  situated  south  of  Chi- 
cago Avenue  and  west  of  Clark  street. 

M).  5.  That  portion  of  the  North  Division  situated  north  of  Chi- 
cago Avenue. 

No.  6.  That  portion  of  the  West  Division  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  city  limits  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  river,  on  the 
south  by  Randolph  street  to  Sheldon  street,  thence  on  the  west  by 
Sheldon  street  to  Kinzie  street,  thence  on  the  south  by  Kinzie  street  to 
Pteuben  street,  thence  on  the  west  by  Reuben  street  to  Chicago  Ave- 
nue, thence  on  the  south  by  Chicago  Avenue  to  the  city  limits,  and  on 
tlie  west  by  the  city  limits, 

No.  1.  That  portion  of  the  South  Division  situated  south  of 
Twelfth  street. 

No.  8.  That  portion  of  the  West  Division  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Chicago  Avenue  from  the  city  limits  to  Reuben  street,  thence  by 
Reuben  street  on  the  east  to  Kinzie  street,  thence  on  the  north  by 
Kinzie  street  to  Sheldon  street,  thence  on  the  east  by  Sheldon  and 
Loomis  streets  to  Twelfth  street,  thence  on  the  south  by  Twelfth  street 
to  the  city  limits,  and  on  the  west  by  the  city  limits. 

No.  9.  That  portion  of  the  West  Division  situated  south  of  Polk 
streetand  that  part  of  Twelfth  street  west  of  Loomis  street. 

No.  10.  That  portion  of  the  North  Division  situated  south  of 
Division  street  and  east  of  Clark  street. 


E  RRATA. 

Page  26,  five  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  presentation  read  jireser- 
vatioiu    This  error  does  not  occur  in  all  the  copies. 

Page  42,  fourteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  and  read  or. 
Page  52,  fifteen  lines  fi*om  top,  for  this  before  timely  read  his. 
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